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NORSE POETRY. 


“ Too evidently this is a large topic; deserving quite other treatment than 
we can expect to give it at present.” Camqrie. 

While our press is teeming with books of greater or less 
merit, and publishers are wandering about, seeking what 
they may print; dragging forth from their dusty nooks 
quaint, old, musty manuscripts, throwing them in the all- 
devouring jaws of the press ; and straight they appear in 
the form of neat octavos, looking strange and out of place 
in their new dress; few fortunate printers have as yet 
sought out the Norse sagas, and given them to the world. 
Epics, songs, and ballads, have been carefully translated 
from every known tongue, and added to the stock of our 
literary knowledge ; and yet the impassioned thoughts of 
the rugged Vikings have remained buried in Cimmerian 
darkness. Strange it is, that poets have unweariedly 
sought in every clime gems to form a coronet to bind on 
the fair brow of English Poesy; yet have neglected the 
rich jewels, which lie scattered on the shores of Jutland, 
Iceland, and Neustria. 

A few lovers of the antique, in removing the mould of 
ages from our Anglo-Saxon treasures, have discovered 
intermingled with them, stray gems of the Norse Scalds; 
but the fierce blood-red glow of the rude relics of that 
warrior race have rather terrified than captivated. They 
saw none of that mild lustre, which hangs around ancient 
English poetry—no tales of lovelorn damsels and gentle 
lute-sounding troubadours—no errant knights arrayed in 
gorgeous panoplies of burnished steel, bedecked with 
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nodding plumes, gay pennants, and rich scarfs; tilting 
at jousts and tournaments, to win a smile from some “ fayre 
ladie,’”’—but they beheld the stern fancies of the fierce 
Scalds written in characters of blood on the shrivelled 
skins of dead men; heroes loving naught on earth so 
much. as their “ black barks” and gleaming glaives; war- 
riors clothed in the shaggy skins of the wolf and bear, 
fearlessly launching their “ snorting gallies” on the track- 
less ocean ; and descending like an avalanche on the fair 
shores of distantlands. They heard the dread battle-shout 
—the crash of shivering spears—the shrill sound of steel 
ringing upon steel—the groans of the dying—they saw 
the unconquerable raven banner, floating victorious over 
a blood stained field; and they trembled, and drew back 
in holy horror. Such critics judge unfairly ; they see but 
one side of the jewel; they know not the mild and melting 
rays that dart from other parts of the crystal; they behold 
not the workings of mind, in the wild bearded Norseman, 
as bending over his galley’s side, afar off he espies stretch- 
ing before him, the smiling coast of some sunny land, to 
be won by his invincible blade; they see not the whole 
inward man, as he devoutly bows before Odin, and thanks 
him for his gift. A strange boon, indeed, to be won with 
fire and sword from its present possessor, but still a most 
gracious boon, the winning of which, he counted half the 

leasure. They see him not when he smooths his rugged 
ront, and woos the yellow-haired daughters of the north 
—when he unbends his awful brows, and from his eyes 
flash the gentle rays of love. 

The Norsemen indeed were a strange race, a nation 
entirely without parallel, even in that savage day. Wild, 
fearless, and adventurous; they encountered dangers with 
a smile, and laughed at the impotence of the powers of 
nature. The lightning, the thunder, the tempest, and the 
wave, were of a kindred nature with their own wild 
hearts, and they loved them with an unequalled devo- 
tion. 

Having subdued all the neighboring nations under 
the tic appellation of Vikings (Sea-Kings) they 
launched their “long barks” on the stormy ocean, and 
ravaged the coast of Europe from the Baltic to the Archi- 
pelago. They swept, like a plague over Britain; and their 
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footsteps were famine and slaughter. They dethroned 
the reigning monarch, and placed the sceptre in the hands 
of one of their leaders and held that sceptre by the stern ten- 
ure of thesword. They descended on the fair coast of France, 
penetrated to Paris, and stabled their steeds in the church 
of St. Germain, and the weak Charles fain to exhausted 
the coffers of the nation, in raising a ransom which would 
rid him of his troublesome guests. They passed through 
Gibraltar, pillaged the cities, and swept the rich ships of 
Spain and Italy from the sea— 


“And where the Norse sickle came, 
Nocrop save hunger grew.” 


Odin taught them that valour was the only quality in 
man which the gods admired; that the craven-hearted 
were thrust down into the black depths of Hela. And 
Snorro informs us that the Norsemen thought it the great- 
est deprivation to die elsewhere than onthe field of battle ; 
that when they felt they were about to perish on a bed of 
sickness, would hack their bodies with a sword, that 
the Valkyrs seeing their wounds would think them war- 
riors slain in battle, and bear them off to the blissful hall 
of Odin. Suicide was regarded rather as a heroic action 
than a crime ; and when warriors were so borne down by 
the weight of years, that they were unable to wield the 
sword in battle, or follow in the chase, with tottering steps 
they bent their way to some lone cave or forest, and there 
fell upon a spear. 

The Vikings looked with the greatest disdain on those 
nations, who dwelt in towns and villages, or devoted 
themselves to agricultural pursuits; they boasted that they 
had never slept beneath a cottage roof, or quaffed the 
brown ale at a fireside; their only home was the ocean ; 
war their only occupation; other nations might sow, 
they would assuredly reap the harvest with their swords. 

The adventurous spirit of the Norsemen knew no 
bounds. They frequently put to sea without any other 
desire than that of discovery, and in one of these wild 
expeditions we have every reason to believe they discov- 
ered America ; for the description of the sagas of a coun- 
try which they call Vinland, so nearly resembles a portion 
of North America, that the most sceptical can scarcely fail 
to be convinced. Besides these sagas, there are in the 
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New England States, relics of a nation entirely different 
in character from the Indians. The round tower of New- 
port if not erected by the Norse, was evidently built by a 
nation who imitated the style of their architecture. If the 
Norsemen never visited America, what means the Runic 
inscriptions which are frequently seen onthe rocks of New 

land? What means the skeleton in brass armour, 
which was lately found near Newport; it being a well 
known fact that the Indians never wore defensive armour ? 
Who carved that rude granite statue, fragments of which 
have been discovered? We long for the day when some 
learned antiquarian shall endeavour to trace a resemblance 
between the song of the dying Indian, and the death-rune 
of the Vikings; discovering whether the Indians did 
not imitate the song-loving Norsemen in thus singing 
their own dirge. 

The Scalds of Northland were not like the ancient 
English minstrels, men who devoted themselves entirely to 
song ; on the contrary they were warriors, and sung with 
sword girded to side. The Scalds were regarded as pro- 

hets by their rude countrymen; and song not as proceed- 
ing from the ideal muse, but the voice of a goddess speak- 
ing to the “ warriors of the earth’ through the mouths of 
the enraptured bards ; for it is hardly probable to suppose 
that if they were not regarded as inspired beings, the 
shrewd Norsemen should receive as religious truths every 
word which fell from their lips. The effects of the sagas 
of the Scalds on the mind of one who has the least poetry 
in his soul is truly wonderful; we are completely trans- 
ported from the scene of our present existence, to the 
dark-ribbed ship of some daring Viking—we see the 
Scald before us, seated at the festive board ’midst the grim 
old Sea-kings, whose eyes flash from beneath their rugged 
brows; and ever and anon as the inspired bard strikes his 
rude harp, and sounds the praises of some northern hero, 
the faces of those wild old chiefs light up—they clutch 
their bright brands, and shout a rude chorus to the min- 
strel’s song. 

The sagas of the Scalds present to us all the peculiari- 
ties of the Norse mind ; every thought like their mytholo- 
gy is ona stupendous and exaggerated scale ; yet there is 
a rugged grandeur, a truth to their own nature at least, for 
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which we may look in vain among the early productions 
of other nations. There is a wildnesssand almost savage 
ferocity in their war-songs, which too terribly portrays 
their cruelty in battle ; yet their love ditties breathe a spirit 
of tenderness and devotion, unequalled by the sweetest 
songs of the Troubadours. Yet those same minstrels who 
so feelingly poured forth that melting strain, would in the 
next moment be engaged in “ cutting the eagle’”’ on the 
body of some unfortunate captive: and the same heart 
which fluttered in rapture beneath the influence of that 
tender song, gazing with fond eyes on her warrior-minstrel 
—looked approvingly on the savage ceremony. There 
were but two extremes in the Norse character—fond love 
or bitter hatred ; no medium path. 

The little we know of the history of the Norsemen is 
derived almost wholly from their sagas. These songs* 
record the deeds of the leaders of the nation, in strains 
nowise heightened by poetic fervour ; for it is utterly im- 
possible to exaggerate their wild and ‘daring actions. In 
the sagas it is true we find no distinct and connected 
history of the nation, but merely the deeds of its celebra- 
ted kings and warriors; and we have the authority of 
Carlyle in saying, “that the history of a nation is but the 
biography of its great men.”’ It was from oral tradition, 
ancient legends, and the sagas, that Snorro Sturleson com- 
piled his celebrated history of the Northmen. 

No one on reading the Norse war-shouts and trumph 
songs, can but be struck with the boastful character of 
these performances ; but we must not on such light grounds 
condemn them as drivelling braggarts ; we must remember 
that they were the acknowledged masters of the earth ; 
the haughty monarchs of kingdoms which they had won 
with the sword alone—that the hand was not backward, 
when the tongue spoke so loud—that they had a blow to 
back each word. 

The Norse were in the full sense of the words ‘children 
of the sword and song ;”” they never proceeded on any 
expedition by land or by sea without the appropriate 
songs shouted from the lips of the enraptured bard. In 
the midst of the raging battle— 

When cloven, yawn helmets, 
Stout hauberk, and shield, 
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We hear clear andshigh above the din of arms the North- 
men’s battle shouts And when the battle’s done, and the 
spoil-laden heroes are hastening to their long ships, to 
launch again on the stormy ocean in search of new con- 
quests, we hear borne onthe wings of the blood-stained 

gale, the song of triumph. In the ballad they ° 


Wooed the blue-eyed maid, 
Yielding yet half afraid. 

With the death-rune of the brave on his lips, Regnar 
Lodbrog died»happily in a den of serpents ; shouting in 
the ears of his foemen the heroic deeds of himself and * 
race; and calling down on the heads of his enemies the 
bitterest vengeance of his valiant sons. 

“ For through and through the serpent blue 
Must gnaw me here ’mong strangers ; 
But I’ve given my sons a mother, who 
Can breed me fit avengers, 
For all-my wrongs to-day.” 
Fropa. _ 





THE BATTLE OF BRUNABURGH. 
(TRANSLATED FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON SAGA OF JARL EGILL.] 


Athlesten the giver 
Of bracelets to Earls; 
The lord of bold Barons; 
The slayer of churls; 
And Edmund his brother, 
The prince of a race, 
Renowned in fierce conflicts ; 
Far-famed in the chase ; 
Near Brunaburgh fought, 
With battle blades keen— 
Sure never in England, 
Such slaughter was seen. 
Ha! the glaives of the Zthels.* 
On cloven shields rung, 
The blood-bedewed weapons, 
A fierce music sung. 
Such music to warriors is pleasant I ween ! 


*Princes. 








The Battle of Brunaburgh. 


* 
The red field was drenched, 
In warrior’s blood ; 
Fromthe uprising sun, 
*Till sunk in the flood 
The bright taper of God— 
The ruler of day, 
To his evening seat 
In the west fled away. 
Shout praise to the valour . 
Of Saxa’s stern Earls ; 
And the Mercians who slew 
Five Kings, seven Jarles ; 
A host of bold Scotsmen, 
And fierce Vikings fell, 
L Soothed to sleep with the sword, 

Went howling to hell. 

Thus the death-giving blades of Mercia gleamed. 


See Anlaf the fierce, 

The heroic in fight, 

Sore sicken’d with wounds, 

Reels backward in flight. 

Scalds for Constantine, 

Chaunt a low wail ; 

For his valiant son, 

Lies stark and pale ; 

And the dark purple tide, 

His body stains o’er ; 

His fair yellow hair, 

Floats streaming in gore. 

Ah! wise Constantine 

No louder can boast, 

Than the ruthless Anlaf; 

King of Normandy’s host. 
Thus fell the young Jarl in the dawn of his glory. 


The Northmen departed, 

In ships stained with gore ; 

And o’er the deep waters 

Back to Ireland bore, 

With shame in their hearts 

Fair Dublin to seek. 

While Athlesten the King, 

And his brother, eke 

Sought shouting in triumph, 

The sweet Saxon land; 

And left their foe’s corses, 

Upon the red strand, 

To glut the black raven, 

The grey eagle bold, 

The greedy war-hawk, 

And wolf of the wold. 
Thus a dainty blood-banquet the West-Saxons epread. 
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Ah! flever such slaughter 


In chronicles tell ; 
The Angles and Saxons— 
Earls famous in war, : 
In long rocking gallies 
The broad sea swept o’er ; 
And muttered like storm-clouds, 
Their mandates of doom— 
Their sword’s gleamy lightning, 
Alone lit the gloom. 
Then fell moody Welshmen, 
By edge of the brand ; 
And the Anglo-Saxons, 
Strode lords of the land. 
Thus Saxa’s bold Earls of old gained their glory. 
Fropa. 


Messrs. Evrrors—The above is an almost literal translation of the cele- 
brated Anglo-Saxon saga, written by the renowned minstrel and warrior 
Jari Egill Skallagrimson. I have endeavoured to preserve the irregular 
measure of the original; so that you must impute any inaccuracy in the 
numbers to the faithfulness of the translation, and the rude measure of the 
Jarl’s saga. Yours Sincerely, 

Fropa. 





THE PROGRESS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


“Though fame is smoke 
Its fumes are frankincense to human thought.” 


The memorable associations, and national character- 
istics, which are peculiar to the gradations of a language, 
always form an interesting subject for contemplation. It 
will be our chief object in this essay, to mention some of 
the peculiarities of the English language in its movements 
toward perfection, and to notice briefly a few of those cel- 
ebrated men, who since the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
have contributed to its improvement or deterioration. 
More simple in its formiation than any other European 
dialect, the English required only that attention should be 
given to it, to change its individual harshness to elegant 
variety, and as early as the fifteenth century, Chaucer 
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demonstrated its capability of embodying expressive 
thought, feeling, and sublimity. If genius and talent had 
been beneficently distributed on the generation preceding 
the reign of Elizabeth, the despotic manner in which 
‘Bloody Mary” and her immediate ancestors wielded the 
Sceptre, deprived mankind of the benefits of their devel- 
opment. But when Elizabeth ascended the throne, the 
glorious exercise of mind began to exhibit itself, and the 
human spirit, freed from oppression, was privileged to pur- 
sue at will, literature, the arts and sciences. In every part 
of the kingdom, there appeared men eminently qualified 
to raise the intellectual condition of the people, and to 
stamp immortality on the age in which they lived. The 
language grew intelligible and exact, proportionate to the 
culture of polite literature, and fewer obsolete phrases are 
contained in the works of Spenser and Sydney, than in 
those of Latimer and Grafton. Indeed Spenser reached 
a grace in English versification, which was not surpassed 
till the time of Dryden. The literary career of these and 
like men was so successful, and encouragement was still 
proffered to such an extent, that many were incited by 
enthusiastic love of fame to seek renown through excel- 
lence of composition. Literature began to be considered 
a dignified and laudable profession ; additions were made 
to it continually, and in the seventeenth century, it was 
qualified by its greatest vigour and simplicity. In this 
period many brilliant stars arose in the firmament of mind, 
and there forever fixed their immortal seats. The style of 
the former part of the age was pedantic and redundantly 
copious, but at the same time, it was nervous and effective, 
The Anakins of mind were abroad in the land; and pre- 
sently our good old English writers appeared, and dis- 
tanced all who had preceded them in promoting the gen- 
eral welfare of letters; and the works of Raleigh, Bacon, 
and Milton, those “ bright particular stars” that draw forth 
the admiration of the world on account of their learning, 
originality, and invention, are co-extensive with the civi- 
lization of man. 

It is not our purpose to particularly specify the political 
movements which served as causes to produce alterations 
in English literature, else would we with interest expa- 
tiate on the daring feats of Cromwell. Up to his public 
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career, it had undergone no sudden change, and even then, 
we cannot freely admit, that there was any material inter- 
ruption of its improvement. The more liberal views 
which then prevailed, only rendered it necessary that the 
pedantry of the preceding age, should give way to a more 
and flowing style. We are, however, far from be- 
lieving that the vehemence of puritanical fanaticism, did 
not to some extent hinder the advancement of letters, 
because many of the most accomplished and enlightened 
men were disallowed the freedom of expressing their 
views, on some of the most important subjects; yet, when 
the machinery of the government was repaired and the 
old order of things restored, Milton, ‘the moral king of 
authors,’ effected a happy era in poesy, by the publication 
of that noblest of all epic poems, his Paradise Lost. The 
grand conception, the splendid imagery, the sublimity of 
sentiment, and the scholastic erudition of this work, 
combinedly operated to give a different current to this 
branch of polite literature, and to save the name of the 
author from the stream of Lethe, which incessantly rolls 
its broad, deep waters, eager to receive all undeserving of 
immortality. After Milton a long train of authors suc- 
ceed worthy of respectable mention, because of their ele- 
gatit prose productions, but a coarseness and vulgarity of 
expression find such repeated entrance in their pages, as 
to detract much from their otherwise beautiful and correct 
language. Upon the whole, however, writers were more 
uniform in their composition. Sir William Temple and 
Hobbes may be adduced in support of this opinion. The 
works of the latter we know only by reputation, but those 
of the former we can evidence, are more exempt from 
quaint phrases than any of the old English authors. 

The influence of the drama on English literature was 
very considerable. As early as the Elizabethean age, 
Shakspeare had given all his energy to the theatre, and 
raised its character to a very high rank. Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, were also distinguished dra- 
matists, and abound with fewer obsolete words than their 

t fore-runner, but the meaning of many of their sen- 
tences are totally inexplicable. They were succeeded by 
Massinger ; a tragedian who was little inferior to Shak- 
speare’s self in producing tragic effect, and for beauty and 
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elegance of phraseology greatly surpassed him. The the- 
atre ceased to exist during the commonwealth, but was 
re-established under the restoration. After its revival, a 
close intimacy existed between England and France, and 
the leading men of the “ British drama,” exerted an 
unhealthy influence, upon literature, by introducing and 
copying every thing French; they included no such men 
as Shakspeare and Massinger among their number, who 
refused to imitate, and thus avoided the errors of others. 

Such is an outline of English literature down to the 
age of “ good Queen Anne,” when, Dorset, whom Swift 
styles the Meczenas of letters, by his love of learning and 
encouragement of merit, advanced beyond any who had 
preceded him, the interests of literature, and was the 
harbinger of more auspicious times. Men of attested 
worth were promoted to the most honorable offices; emu- 
lation and rivalry were excited : and the duration of Queen 
Anne’s reign is always reverted to with delight, as one of 
the most happy and prosperous periods in British history. 
The works of Dryden had exerted a beneficial influence 
upon poetry ; he found English verse rough and unpol- 
ished; he left it refined and susceptible of additional 
improvement. 


“ With strong invention, noblest. vigour fraught, 
Thought still springs up and rises out of thought, 
Numbers ennobling numbers, in their course 

In varied sweetness flow ; in varied force 

The powers of genius and of judgment join, 
And the whole art of poetry is thine.” 


Pope was of the same school of Dryden, but excelled 
him in harmony, the “solemnity of sound.”’ Dryden is 
the most natural; he studied correctness of Style, and 
purity of language, and is justly celebrated for his “ easy 
melody, and boundless variety of rhyme.” Pope also 
aimed at excellence, and Dr. Watts has well remarked, 
that there is scarcely a happy combination of words, or a 
phrase poetically elegant, in the English language, which 
he has not inserted in his version of Homer. English 
writers were generally more attentive to the graces of 
composition. A “sweet instruction flows” from every 
page of Joseph Addison, who harmoniously joined the 
sublimity and grandeur of our tongue, with chasteness and 
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beauty, ease and gracefulness. But the prosperous reign 
of Queen Anne was not perennial. Dorset was removed 
from power, and a different state of things existed. “The 
age of Macenas was passed ; the age of intelligence not 
arrived; it was a dark night between two sunny days,” 
when Samuel Johnson a man of superior endowments, 
gradually struggling his way through variety of disap- 
pointment and trouble, at length attained reputation, and 
rising still higher and greater became first in the empire of 
letters. Encouragement was extended to him when he 
was independent of the smile of favour. The power of his 
genius overcame every opposing difficulty, and in the 
second generation of his age, properly called Johnsonean, 
he was looked up to with regardful deference as the author- 
ity of the nation. He stood like “Saul among the people.” 
Bissot styled him the Colossus, Boswell the Chan or mon- 
arch of English literature. He was eminent for his origi- 
nality and learning, his copious volubility and critical 
knowledge. Macauley, however, observes that his style 
was for the most part systematically vicious; “that his 
big words wasted on little things, his harsh inversions so 
opposed to what gives variety, spirit, and sweetness to 
the expression of our great old writers, evidence that he 
did his sentences out of English into Johnsonese, when- 
ever he wrote for the public.”” But the chief error of 
Johnson was his Gallicism. He injured the language by 
his frequent use of foreign words. He poured a broad 
and mighty, but turbid stream into the ocean of literature, 
which required all the efficacy of taste, genius, and criti- 
cism, to restore it to its former purity. Burke, Robert- 
son, and Hume, diligently employed themselves in rooting 
out the corruptions which he made, by more accurate 
language, flowing from minds equally rich and fertile. 
Notwithstanding the gross innovations of Dr. Johnson, 
and the manner in which they have been exposed, his 
style of writing is so well calculated to dazzle by its false 
splendour, and to deceive by its verbiage, that young and 
inexperienced persons are very liable to be betrayed into 
it, and hence his numerous admirers and imitators. We 
have hitherto said nothing of fictitious composition. 
Richardson, Fielding, Swift and Smollet, succeeded admi- 
tably in this department of literature, and their works 
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abound with such profusion of imagination, with such life 
and action, and individuality of character, that they merit, 
and have obtained a place among polite authors. 

Subsequent to Samuel Johnson’s unparalleled literary 
career, German writings began to be translated into Eng- 
lish, and helped more than all the efforts of native authors 
to regenerate it from the errors of the Johnsonean school. 
The literature of Germany had undergone a sudden, but 
immortal change ; it burst forth with all the burning vigour 
of long suppressed, long suspended life, in the hands of 
Kant and Jacobi, of Schiller and Géethe. It had become 
distinguished for rich copiousness and polish of style, for 
its wild sublimity of conception, and for grand, though 
often intricately metaphysical, discussions, And when 
such men as Shelley and Coleridge, engaged with all the 
enthusiasm of animated genius, busied themselves in trans- 
fusing the spirit of the philosophic German into English 
literature, need we wonder that their object was to so great 
an extent accomplished? But while we freely admit the 
benefit of these translations in enriching our language, we 
believe that the Transcendentalism embodied in them, has 
not unexceptionably produced beneficent results. 'Trans- 
cendentalism seems to have its foundation in the ideal 
more than in the real, and its influence in the main has not 
been salutary. It is to be attributed to ¢his, that the apo- 
thegms and beauties of Coleridge are so obscured by his 
singular phraseology. Thence he has derived his excel- 
lence ; but had he been more perspicuous, how much purer 
would his genius have shone? From the “ profound wells 
of the German philosopher, and from Shelling’s inexhausti- 
ble mine, he has drawn his diamonds no less than his fuel,” 
and plucked from that German’s well-earned fame, some of 
the “ brightest gems in his poetic wreath.” 

We have now gone over the ground we premised, and 
given a summary view of English literature since the time 
of ‘ thousand souled’ Shakspeare—the greatest name in the 
history of literature. Many excellent authors have neces- 
sarily been omitted in this brief sketch, as belonging to the 
school of some of those mentioned, or less renowned than 
they, or who did not affect any immediate or permanent 
change upon letters. There are many others of the pre- 
sent century, as Brougham, Peel and Wordsworth, the Dei 
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majores of our worship, who are eminently worthy of our 
notice, but the limit we set to ourself forbids our indulging 
in any comments upon their merits, however desirable it 
might be to us. G. 


CHIVALRY AND POETRY. 


The strange and mysterious formation of the mind of 
man, its fierce and ever-swelling tide of propensities and 
passions, that burn and wither and blast the gentle, while 
they harden the more stern, have never wanted for an out- 
let to vent its emotions, or rouse the same feelings in the 
breast of others, 

Poetry has been variously styled, and it needs but a mo- 
ment’s reflection to convince us that it may with equal pro- 
= called the harmony of heaven, or the language 
of hell. 

The barbarous war-chants of the Goths and Vandals, 
to the music of which they trod down the palaces of Cae- 
sar, were loud enough with shrieks and yells, and shouts 
of horrid din, and wild enough with tales of blood and 
woe, to have been composed by the most arch fiend in hell, 
and written with a pen of fire, dipped in the lava of the 
pit; while the low wail over the loved and lost, the song 
that lulls some sleeper in his last repose, may be classed 
with sweet melodies sung by “Cherubim and Seraphim all 
gathering above.” With what a charm has poetry invest- 
ed the relics of the past? 

Who has not lingered over the ballad, and admired the 
beautiful simplicity with which each little thing—the trees 
that grow over the graves of our fathers, and the field in 
which they rest, the bucket from which they drank, the 
very chairs in which they sat, and the Bible from which 
their lips read admonitions to the wayward boys, are gilded 
with a hallowed ray, ‘and made doubly dear by the touch 
of Poesy. ‘The hands that led us may be cold ere now, 
the lips we pressed in boyish love be stilled forever, the 
father that taught us, and the mother that prayed for us, be 
gone long ago to “the land of the dead,” but memory is 
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revived by the sweet strains that tell of the lost, and their 
places refilled by the imagination of the poet. 

Were it our object to speak of the beauties of poetry, we 
might fill pages with rhapsodies on the many parts of this 
subject. We would talk of unwritten poetry, in nature’s 
book, and let old ocean sing for our readers a wild melody. 
But our object is to speak of the advance made in this 
branch of literature during the dark ages. It would be 
needless for us to tell of the many causes that led to the 
crusades, although they might give some light to our sub- 
ject. What if Godfrey fell, and Richard languished for 
long, long years in a dungeon house? What if Louis 
breathed out a warrior soul by the sacred stream of Africa, 
and his army of Europe’s noblest fell before the Saracen ? 
What if thousands were sacrificed to ambition, and mil- 
lions offered up at the shrine of superstition? ‘Their blood 
flowed not in vain, for a sweet flower sprang from the soil 
where they fell, that well repaid the world. The minds of 
the Europeans were fitted by the romantic chivalry of those 
days for a conception of the truly beautiful, and the deeds of 
warriors offered fruitful subjects for verse. ‘The enthusiasm of 
minstrels called out mournful dirges over the loved Jerusa- 
lem, while the rivalry of knights roused the keenest satire ; 
the sunny glades of Italy were the homes of the brave, and 
those skies, ever famed as the canopy of‘the temple of 
science and the fine arts, were as bright in the olden time 
as now. 

The love of woman inspired lays of passion. The 
knight never drew his sword without a thought of his lady 
love, and the troubadour sang his own war song when 
the fray was thickest. 

The wandering minstels poured lays of love in every 
maiden’s ear in sunny France or balmy Italy; and as she 
heard her lover’s praises from those honied lips, she turned 
and wove rich garlands for the victor’s brow ; or if he had 
fallen, and the low dirge rose from the sad band that bore 
him to an honored grave, she wept and prayed for ven- 
geance on the Saracen. Such were the goddesses at whose 
shrines the knights of the middle ages offered their orisons, 
and under the inspiration of gentle woman, poetry in all 
ages has flourished. 

It was at this time that rhyme was first introduced as a 
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part of poetry. ‘I'he ballad sounded more lively, and the 
coronach arose more deeply solemn when the lines jingled 
in merry tune, or seemed to join in the same low lament ; 
the war song was pealed forth with joyous chorus, and the 
heart leaped merrily to the anthem of the brave. The 
spirit of poesy was aroused in many hearts where it might 
otherwise have slumbered unknown, and some names, such 
as Guillaume de Lorris, and Jean de Mung, will not soon 
be forgotten. Many young poets were on the stage for a 
moment and then disappeared, while others dashed forth 
into the arena, and with songs on their lips and helmets 
on their brows, fell fighting for Jerusalem. 

How could he speak in the common language of mortals 
who had fought with Godfrey, or Richard, Louis, or Bald- 
win, Hugh of Vermandois, or Robert of Normandie, who 
had knelt at Bethlehem, and laved his weary limbs in Jor- 
dan? Stranger far, had he not been a poet who had 
mourned over the desolation of Israel as he stood in the 
city of David, the song of the temple had been long hushed, 
and the smoke of the sacrifice had forever ceased to ascend, 
the last of a gifted race were trodden down by the Ma- 
hommedan, and the lonely pilgrim refused admittance to 
the city of his Farner. It was enough. It needed no 
more to call forth all the energies of the high minded 
Europeans. But it is not for us to dwell on the tales of 
blood and massacre that for many years shocked the world, 
and might well “make angels weep.” From the field of 
the slain rose the spirit of Poesy, and spreading his wings, 
flew over the world, and breathed on the darkest regions, 
where civilization never ventured. It whispers in the mourn- 
er’s ear sweet words of hope, and dries the tears of the 
broken hearted child of despair. It adds new charms to 
every object. . The glens of Scotland are no less beautiful 
because Scott has told their tales in rhyme; Nor is the 
“land of cedar and the vine,” deprived of any of its fame, 
because the bard of England sang of “ Helle’s wave,” and 
the ravages of old 'Time have been stayed for awhile by 
memory’s spell, when the Poet tells of the ruins of him, 


——*“ Who forever will leave, 
But enough of the past for the future to grieve.” 
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STRICTURES ON “A SKEPTICAL REVERY.” 


“To teach vain wits a science little known, 
To admire superior sense and doubt their own !” 


After reading attentively the paper entitled “ A Skeptical 
Revery,” I felt that I had never before become more deeply 
impressed with the truth of any sentiment than with that con- 
tained in Sophister’s caption, in which he proposes to show 
“ how simple reason, uninitiated into the mysteries of sound 
philosophy errs.” The writer’s own false conclusions and 
heterodox opinions were the best commentary on the text 
that the most incredulous could desire. But before enter- 
ing upon a refutation, we would give the writer of that - 
article all due credit for the slight indication of modesty 
which he exhibited, in giving his readers to understand 
that his skepticisms were merely the exaggerated and dis- 
torted visions of a mind half asleep ; a condition in which 
the thinking faculties are relaxed, and the thoughts are 
suffered to roam at pleasure, unrestrained, undirected, and 
to assume the most absurd and fantastic forms. Ina word, 
he was not only in a revery, but a skeptical revery ! 

Passing over his truly able refutation of Dr. Priestley’s 
argument on materialism, and without detaining the reader 
with an argument to prove the truth of a theoretical divis- 
ion of matter, “ad infinitum,” we will for the sake of ar- 
gument consent to reason from an ultimate atom: further, 
we take Sophister’s own definition of this atom, and intend 
to hold him to it. “ We believe,” says he, “in the Atomic 
Theory, which resolves all matter into very small particles, 
which are hard, indestructible and globular.” Bear it in 
mind, therefore, that according to his own definition, these 
monads must retain their form and size under all circum- 
stances ; for if, on the contrary, they could change with 
respect to these qualities, they cannot be ultimate atoms. 

The next point we wish to establish is, that the im 
derable fluids are matter. Our opponent (on page 63, of 
No. IL.,) makes the following singular assertion : there are 
in existence three sorts of substances; mind, matter, and 
the imponderable agents of nature, which we believe to be 
neither !? Wonderful discovery! But can he prove it? 
If he can, he has reached an eminence in philosophical 
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discovery hitherto unattained! Can he substantiate his 
assertion by even one fact? No, we defy him to do it; 
aye, more, we affirm that no man can conceive of any thing 
else than mind and matter. What then are the imponderable 
fluids? Mind?—No. Then they are matter. But we do 
not wish the reader to take our mere dicta, or his. We 
can prove our position ; aye, and prove it too from Sophis- 
ter’s own words. On page 59, he says, that “ repulsion is 
only known to us from the. following considerations ; that 
which has attraction, (i. e. matter,) has weight, for weight 
is nothing but the measure of attraction, and consequently 
that which is without weight, has no attraction, or attrac- 
tive property in it.” Indeed, Mr. Sophister, did you really 
intend that as an argument against the existence of repul- 
sion? If you did, you are unfortunate; for even suppo- 
sing your deduction would hold good with regard to the 
imponderable agents, it would merely prove that they had 
no attraction, and not that they possessed no repulsion. 
But we will not admit even the former. Now if we can 
prove that any one of the so called imponderable agents of 
nature has attraction, by your own reasoning it is material. 
Turn to your notes on Professor Henry’s lectures; look at 
postulate third of Franklin’s theory. “'The particles of this 
fluid, (electricity,) attract the particles of all other matter, 
or some ingredient of matter, with a force, &c.” Oh! but 
say you, this does not reach the case ; for the particles of 
electricity themselves, repel each other. True, but how 
does the 5th postulate read? “The particles of all matter 
devoid of electricity, repel each other.” Thus we see that 
electricity possesses the same property which you assert to 
be a proof of the materiality of other substances. In other 
words, it possesses attraction, and consequently it must 
have weight, for weight is but the measure of attraction ; 
and further, what is still more certain, i¢ must be matter. 

We are now called upon to admire a singular fabric of 
our opponent’s own construction, vainly imagining that it 
will afford him sufficient protection whilst he plays off his 
artillery of arguments, hoping that in this way he can con- 
fuse us with smoke at least, although he is unable to effect 
any execution from the deficiency of other ammunition. 
But when we are able to see through the obscurity, it 
proves to be a mere “castle built in air,” which by the way 
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is quite a favorite style of architecture amongst reverists ! 
Here it is: “So that repulsion is not a positive property, 
but merely indicates the absence of atiraction!” From 
this then, we are to understand that particles of matter are 
separated by the absence of attraction :—a mere nonentity ! 
It will not do for Sophister to urge that the absence of 
attraction is indicated by the imponderable fluids, for then 
we bring him to a stand by the touchstone of his whole 
argumeut comprised in the simple question, what then sep- 
arates the particles of the imponderable fluids ? 


“Let but one beam of simple reason play, 
” 


And fancy’s fairy frost work melts away ! 


Our opponent is ready to concede that aétraction is an 
essential property of matter, but staggers at the existence 
of repulsion. It was very justly remarked by a celebrated 
natural philosopher, that it is much less difficult to conceive 
of a principle emanating from a particle of matter and 
driving another fromm it, than to conceive of a principle 
emanating from a particle, and when it reaches an object 
takes another fit, and draws it to it! But although we 
cannot explain why it is so, we are content with the fact. 
I merely introduce this, to exhibit the futility of attempting 
to reject either property, both of which are equally sup- 
ported by facts. This is what we would call “straining at 
a gnat and swallowing a camel.” If Sophister can do the 
latter, we can conceive of nothing that prevents him from 
gulping down both! 

He asks with an air of triumph and confidence, “ how 
can an atom thus enveloped, send forth from its own sub- 
stance emanations of a principle exactly opposite in kind 
to that which surrounds it?” ‘This can be answered in no 
simpler way than by exposing his sophistry. He throws 
entirely out of view, as you perceive, the fact that the mere 
principle of attraction cannot act upon the mere principle 
of repulsion. The action takes place between the princi- 
ple and the matter ; so that his ridiculous simile of an “ im- 
pervious stove” of ice bore no analogy whatever to the case 
in point. Here we must pay a passing tribute of admira- 
tion for the beautiful and accurate figure of an impervious 
stove of ice. Would not an impervious stove of any mate- 
rial be equally effectual in preventing the egress of heat ? 
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or did it arise from the idea that ice was itself impervious 
to heat? It is indeed unfortunate that this figure, which 
was evidently intended for tremendous execution, should 
be so unintelligible. The next figure Sophister attempts 
to sketch should be more accurate, or it will be necessary 
to prefix an interpreter, a la mode the Dutch painter, who 
daubed his canvass so wretchedly, that it was necessary for 
him to “tell the shentlemen that dish vas Vashington, and 
dish vas his horse !” 

But suddenly the writer appears to forget his modesty, 
and a “change comes o’er the spirit of his dream.” We 
are startled by the abrupt, not to say presumptuous asser- 
tion, that ‘in this way we escape the absurdity of Bos- 
covich’s theory,”’ how ? “according to our (his) theory !”’ 
(page 61.) Reader have you ever heard of the vain fly 
of whom Zsop writes, that once alighting upon a chariot 
wheel, “ smoking along the plain,’”’ exclaimed with all the 
confidence of self-conceit, “ what a dust I do raise !” 
How apropos to such, are the words of Pope, 


“Some think their fathers fools, so wise they grow, 
Their wiser sons no doudt will think them so.” 


We will now notice an argument which displays the 
most uncandid sophistry, and ridiculous absurdity that can 
be conceived of. After objecting to Boscovich’s theory, 
because it invests small particles of matter with intense 
repulsion, he adds, that “if this theory e true, the nearer 
we approach to pure space the stronger is the repulsion, 
and as no limit has been assigned to its operation, we very 
justly infer that the immaterial principle is infinitely 
stronger in space than in matter.”” What a logical argu- 
ment! What profound reasoning! It far surpasses the 
famous logic on the economy of stoves over chimney fires, 
viz. if one stove saves half a cord of wood, two stoves 
will save a whole cord, and vice versa no stove would 
burn the whole cord! All this arises from the fact that 
Sophister fails to bear in mind that we contend for repul- 
sion as an essential property of matter, and where there is 
no matter there can be no repulsion. How true it is that 
the simple statement of the truth is sufficient to overthrow 
the most cunningly devised sophistry. 

Now he enters with a great flourish of trumpets upon 
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“the grand argument”’ of Boscovich’s theory. It is indeed 
a grand argument, and upon it alone we are content to rest 
the fate of this theory. We quote it from Sophister’s 
article. “ Bodies when compressed are compressed eguadly 
in all directions.”” It would be superfluous to trace our 
opponent through his laborious and gratuitous effort to 
prove that all atoms are round; we have admitted that, 
and again reiterate our belief that ultimate atoms are “hard, 
indestructible and globular,’ and further; if we can find 
a particle that does not possess these properties and is 
susceptible of any change it cannot be admitted as an 
ultimate atom. Now we are prepared for his wonderful 
hypothesis. “ Now suppose”? says he, “for the sake of 
illustration, we have a cubical box with moveable sides, 
and the box containing spheres of wax which may repre- 
sent molecules, and suppose them to touch in points!’’ 
This is certainly the most singular method of arguing a 
question that we have ever met with. We would advise 
the gentleman to pursue the same method always, pro- 
vided that he can feel confident that none of his readers 
will make those perplexing objections to his taking every 
thing for granted what he has to prove! But let us ana- 
lyse his argument, it is undoubtedly a curiosity. “Sup- 
pose these atoms are represented by spheres of wax !’’ 
of course he meansa sphere containing more than one 
ultimate atom. Secondly, “ suppose they touch in points !”’ 
What more would any man want to prove the contrary ? 
Give us but one hypothesis, (and why have we not an 
equal right with him in making suppositions, if the prem- 
ises are to be hypotheses ?) and we will prove just the con- 
trary with as much ease. Suppose for instance that these 
atoms do not touch, and can we not come to as logical 
a conclusion from this premise as he? undoubtedly. But 
observe his dogmatical conclusion, “now it is evident that 
if pressure be applied to one side the whole will be com- 
pressed, the wax giving way to fill up the void spaces, 
now this is precisely the case with matter! !’’ 

But why do we object to this argument, if it can be 
called such? We object in the first place, because his 
spheres of wax cannot represent an ultimate atom, inas- 
much as they contain more than one atom, which fact 
involves the whole point at issue? Secondly, Because 
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these spheres of wax can be compressed; they can also 
be divided ; which excludes them from the slightest shadow 
ofa representation. Thirdly, And the most weighty objec- 
tion is, that his conclusion is false even granting his prem- 
ises to be correct. He started with the proposition that 
“bodies when compressed are compressed egualiy in all 
directions.’’ Now if these spheres of wax are compres- 
sed equally in all directions, how could the wax give way 
to fill up the void spaces? We have always been taught 
to believe that when a sphere was compressed equally in 
all directions no change in its contour could take place! 
That it would still retain its perfectly globular form! If 
this is otherwise, we are ready to see it disproved by 
Sophister or any other gentleman of equally brilliant math- 
ematical ti ‘ents. 

Without making, however, a plain refutation more sim- 
ple, we have a Herculean reason in the simple proposi- 
tion which we here recommend to Sophister’s attentive 
consideration. Suppose we have two ultimate atoms in 
juxta-position, draw a line through their centres which 
will constitute their diameters. Suppose the atoms to be 
in contact. If force be applied at both extremities of 
their diameters, according to Sophister’s assertion, the 
line passing through their centres, which form their 
diameters will be compressed. If we apply still great- 
er force their diameters will be stili farther com- 
pressed, and in this way as we can find no particle so 
small as to be without some extension, we can go 
on ad infinitum in compressing the diameter of an atom. 
But stop, “that is ridiculous!” How? “Why no man 
can conceive of such a thing as compression ‘ad infini- 
tum,’ there is a point at which all further compression as 
well as division must stop, and that is an ultimate atom.” 
Then it is absurd to talk of compressing the diameter of an 
ultimate atom? Certainly not. But when pressure is ap- 
plied to a mass of matter the whole is compressed. This 
could not take place then if the particles were in contact! 

But fearing that we will exhaust the patience of the 
reader by pressing the argument further, we will briefly 
notice his argument on the experiment of Newton. Here 
we find that he acknowledges that there was a stratum of 
air between the two glass surfaces that Newton experi- 
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mented with, although a tremendous pressure was ap- 
plied, aye he will go further, and deny that the particles 
of air were in contact with the glass, but that they were 
separated from it and eachother by the imponderable fluids. 
But now comes the clenching question. What keeps the 
particles of the imponderable fluids apart? Let So- 
phister answer this one query and we will subscribe to his 
opinions and throw Boscovich’s theory overboard! “But 
until then we bid the reader adieu.” G. 


DR. JOHNSON. 


There can be no doubt that many of the distinguished 
men, whose lives have come down to us from former ages, 
owe much of their fair fame to the partial enthusiasm, 
which, while it exaggerated their talents and virtues, ex- 
tenuated, or passed over in silence, their most obnoxious 
faults and vices. Such, we may justly say, enjoy their 
celebrity, rather through the genius of their biographer, 
than their own. In the case of Johnson, however, the 
opposite is the fact ; and he may be said to be great in spite 
of his biographer. Rarely has any character passed through 
the fiery ordeal, that has tried the justness of his reputation. 
The blundering and unfortunate zeal of Boswell, that un- 
consciously employed all the arts of sinking while endea- 
vouring to exalt him, the treachery of friends who betrayed 
his confidence to ridicule him, the merciless caricaturing 
of the wits, and the more savage perversions of malignant 
enemies, have done every thing to pull him down. Yet, 
notwithstanding the exposure of all these weaknesses, frail- 
ties, and little superstitions, which men hide even from 
their most intimate friends, and the assiduous employment 
of them, together with his numerous oddities, to degrade 
him, his greatness still survives; bearing upon it at least 
this proof of its solidity, that it could sustain a load which 
would have sunk any one else into immediate ridicule and 
contempt. 

Johnson’s mind was of Cyclopian architecture: its mas- 
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sive materials were thrown together, rather for strength 
than for beauty, and the result may be compared to one of 
those ancient statues, that cast their gigantic shadows over 
the sands of Egypt, wanting in delicacy of outline and 
execution, and perhaps heavy and cumbersome in its pro- 
portions, yet in its effect, eminently grand and awe-inspi- 
ring, the very ‘ beau-ideal’ of reposing majesty and power. 
Johnson possessed several of the elements of true greatness. 
His sturdy independence, and his undaunted courage, made 
him resolutely unyielding in the support of his opinions, — 
and not to be driven or corrupted from his principles. We 
have a noble instance of the jealous care with which he 
guarded his dignity, in his celebrated letter to Lord Ches- 
terfield, where he rejected with indignation, offers of pat- 
ronage, involving a tacit acknowledgement of condescen- 
sion. There was nothing in his character either little or 
mean, though perhaps much rough and unhewn. 

Quick sensibility was not a characteristic of Johnson. 
His attachments were matters rather of intellectual prefer- 
ence and principle, than of feeling. Though he unques- 
tionably possessed (as far as it went) a kind heart, and true 
benevolence, in what he considered real calamities, he had 
no sympathy for the little weaknesses of others, and no 
pity for the (real, but to his view, the imaginary) sufferings 
of a wounded vanity, or a sensitive mind, For the same 
reason, he thought it unmanly to admit the unquestionable 
influence of weather on the health and spirits ; and viewed 
with great disgust, even in himself, the character of a 
capricious and self-indulgent valetudinarian. 

Though possessed of really sterling virtues, he had not 
the little graces that could render them attractive. The 
natural ruggedness of his disposition, established by early 
habits, and excited by a morbid irritability, showed itself 
in his manners and conversation, and often disgraced them 
by the grossest rudeness. Still, in his roughest moods 
there was nothing malignant, or even permanent: and 
Goldsmith was accustomed to say of him, “ there is, it is 
true, something of the bear about him, but it is only the 
skin ; no man alive has a more tender heart.” 

The want of a quick sensibility was also evident in his 
mental operations. To all the forms of intellectual beauty 
which it required acuteness, nice judgment, imagination, 
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or any mere powers of mind to perceive and appreciate, 
Johnson was unusually alive: but the thrilling influences 
of sentiment and feeling, which depend for their effect 
upon the heart, fell upon him as upon a stone. “There can 
be no doubt that he was a stranger to the pleasures which 
are to be derived from a taste for natural scenery and the 
fine arts ; as also, to the glorious enthusiasm of eloquence 
and music. He acknowledged, that to him the finest 
melody was no more than any other collection of sounds : 
and he derided as a weakness, the effects it produced upon 
others. He treated the rhetorical arts of attitude and ges- 
ture with unqualified contempt ; and considered as prepos- 
terous, the idea, that an educated audience, such as the 
English Parliament presented, could be carried away, or 
swayed in the slightest degree by eloquence addressed to 
the passions. 

The mind of Johnson was characterised by strong com- 
mon sense ; a gift perhaps more rare, as it certainly is more 
valuable, than the common forms of genius. In his case, 
it was the governing principle of his intellect, and in it 
were merged and included the faculties of eagle-eyed 
acuteness, vigorous perception and correct judgment, all 
welded together, and quickened by indomitable energy. 
In conversation, it enabled him to beat down all sophistry ; 
and in his investigations, its knockings at the door of truth 
had a forcible earnestness that could not be denied. As 
Alexander, at Delphos, wrested by main force an answer 
from the unwilling priestess, he, in like manner, by the 
compelling grasp of his intellect, extorted from the oracle 
of truth replies to his darkest interrogatories. It is aston- 
ishing to see with what ease the genius of Johnson could 
light up the most obscure subject, could strip it of the tech- 
nicalities and collateral dependencies that encumbered and 
hid it, could perceive and bring forth the naked soul of the 
matter, and by the help of powers of expression worthy of 
those of his perception, could present, by a few bold strokes, 
a striking and perfectly simple portrait of its great outlines. 
His remarks upon entails, contained in a letter to Boswell, 
was pronounced by Lord Hailes to be the most masterly 
exposition of the moral and legal bearings of that abstruse 
and strictly technical subject he had ever seen. Nor was 
the strong sense that made him equal to the greatest themes, 
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too coarse for the most minute. The hand that could wield 
the Herculean club of argument, could manage with the 
nicest dexterity the scraps of delicate criticism. Dark 
indeed must be the subject which Johnson could not illu- 
mine, and trivial and commonplace the one to which he 
could not add illustration or interest. Whether discussing 
the great questions of government, or settling, on scientific 
rinciples, the proper shape for a bull dog, his remarks 
r upon them the stamp of the same powerful mind. 

Johnson was a rare instance of genius without enthusi- 
asm. All his writings were the results of the calm exer- 
tion of invention and judgment, without the assistance of 
passion. He seems to have known nothing of those sea- 
sons of inspiration which D’Israeli mentions, as character- 
istic of men of genius. His powers, except when impair- 
ed by sickness, were ever equally ready and effective, and 
making his own feelings the standard for judging others, 
he styles the opinion entertained by Gray, that he could 
write only at some happy moments, ‘fantastic foppery, 
unworthy of a man of sense.’ The desire of literary fame 
also does not seem to have produced any of his writings: 
and there is no reason to doubt that he spoke his real sen- 
timents, when he said, “no man but a blockhead writes 
except for money.” Had it not been for the pinchings of 
stern necessity, we should probably have Ame but little of 
Johnson as a writer. ‘This was the inspiration that arous- 
ed and quickened his mighty powers, and produced, as the 
result of their exertion for one week, the beautiful moral 
tale of Rasselas. This also was what kept him for three 
years engaged in the compilation of his Dictionary, and 
supplied from time to time the spur to his lagging perseve- 
rance. Johnson’s life furnishes us with a good example of 
the truth of one of his own remarks, “that moderate for- 
tunes are the bane of men of genius.” For, during the 
last twenty years of his life, when rendered independent by 
his pension, we have nothing from his powerful pen except 
the “Lives of the Poets :"—a monument of literature and 
criticism which would alone have immortalized the writer, 
but in producing which, the prospect of immortality seems 
to have had less share, than the liberal proposals of the 
publisher. Nor let us censure Johnson with too peculiar 
severity, for few indeed are they who can, like Milton, after 
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the toil of years, be satisfied with the reward of opinion 
merely, and that of posterity. To his want of, enthusiasm 
may be added his constitutional indolence, the effect of a 
morbid habit of body, against which his life was one con- 
tinual struggle. This, if it did not affect his mental ener- 
gies, at least threw shackles around their laborious exertion 
in writing, and made him, (to use his own expression) 
“ always feel inclined to do nothing.” 

But what distinguished Johnson above all his contempo- 
raries, and what he himself most valued, was his remarka- 
ble colloquial powers. In accordance with his views of 
conversation—as a contest, he constantly sought to measure 
himself with every one in whose company he might hap- 
pen to be; and he seems to have esteemed his companions 
in proportion as he found them worthy antagonists. “I 
like Burke,” he remarked, “ for he calls out all my powers.” 
The strife of opposing opinions, the clash of argument, 
and the encounter of wit, were Johnson’s favorite elements : 
and in this manner he delighted to mingle, at the Club and 
elsewhere, with the greatest minds of the day. In these 
wars of the giants, it was Johnson that wielded the thun- 
derbolts. He had not the splendid eloquence of Burke, for 
this was denied him by his want of passion: but he had 
what was more effectual to convince, a fund of almost 
irresistible argument, strikingly conceived, aptly illustrated, 
and compressed into words and sentences, the most terse 
and forcible, that the English language affords. He took 
but one view of the question: and his reasoning upon it 
was not so much a process of premise and deduction, as an 
instantaneous illumination of the subject. He but stated 
the proposition in his own way, and you were convinced. 
His retort, also, was marked by the energy of his mind. It 
had none of the characters of keen wit, or cutting irony, 
but is rather to be compared to a steel mace, in brilliancy 
and power: this, when hurled by his hand, was a weapon 
that no art could parry, and no effrontery resist: and if it 
did not crush his antagonist, generally left him stunned 
and breathless. Both to his arguments and to his retorts, 
thought might soon suggest a reply, but for the moment, 
there was nothing but discomfiture. When reason failed, 
he had at his command sophistry that possessed almost the 
power of truth: such as could stagger for a moment the 
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firmest and best founded opinions, and bewilder an oppo- 
nent, even when well aware that he was blinded by a mist. 
“ On whatever side Johnson argues,” remarked one of his 
hearers, “I can almost say that he convinces.” There are 
probably no specimens of reasoning in the English lan- 
guage, that carry along with them more instantaneous con- 
viction, than are to be found among the imperfect remains 
of Johnson’s conversations. Such was he, when striving in 
argument for the victory. But when he laid aside the 
habiliments of the arena, and like our own Franklin, in his 
conversation or in his letters, poured out the rich treasures 
of his long experience, each word was pregnant with 
instruction, and the venerable form of wisdom itself seemed 
to speak. 

The fecundity and maturity of his faculties are also to 
be noticed. His mind may be compared to the laboratory 
of the alchemist, where py the processes of intellectual chem- 
istry, his solvent and transmuting energies were perpetu- 
ally elaborating, from every material, stores of golden 
thought. These were constantly overflowing, both from 
his lips and his pen. Nor was his exuberance attended 
with the crudeness and imperfection usual in hasty produc- 
tions. Johnson was forty years of age before he com- 
menced writing or conversation; and we cannot doubt 
that this late display of his powers had the effect of ensu- 
ring to them maturity. It is related, that several of the 
Ramblers, where we, the readers, can discover nothing but 
well digested thought and careful composition, were com- 
menced and finished while the boy, sent for them from the 
printer, was waiting at the door. His “'Tour to the Heb- 
rides,” may also be cited, as an instance of his ability to 
throw interest round a scene, having in it nothing attrac- 
tive either in man or nature: and while the reader goes 
with him over the bare hills and barren heaths of the north 
of Scotland, and gathers flowers of philosophical observa- 
tion, where flowers were never found before, he is apt to 
forget that they are all of the author’s planting, and that 
the fertility which produced them is not of the subject, but 
of his mind. This maturity gave to his colloquial remains 
an almost apothegmatic character : and made them contain 
more rich and valuable matter, in a small space, than per- 
haps any other writings of that description. In most men, 
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conversation is rather the process of thought, but in him it 
exhibits the result. ' 

Johnson’s arbitrary notions of government, form one of 
the most disagreeable, and least defensible features of his 
character. It will always remain his disgrace that he lent 
the willing and frequent aid of his powerful pen, to the 
support of the most tyrannical measures of the adminis- 
tration; and especially that he advocated with violent ani- 
mosity, the extreme exértion, of the then claimed right cf 
taxation upon the-American colonies. In politics, Johnson 
was a high tory; his opinions were ultra monarchical ; 
he supported the prerogative in its fullest extent, and con- 
stantly deplored the decrease of regal power, insisting that 
even more was necessary to a proper strength of govern- 
ment. His opinion of the rebellion, and even of the revo- 
lution, were in accordance with these principles; and he 
did not hesitate to declare his sympathy with the Stuarts, 
until his mouth was in decency stopped, and his senti- 
ments probably softened towards the reigning family, by 
the pension he received on the accession of George IIL 
The ultra-levelling doctrines then beginning to be broached, 
by Mrs. Macauley and others, could not but shock the 
high conservatism of Johnson, and had the effect of set- 
tling him more firmly on the side opposite to liberty. He 
entertained an antipathy to the very words ‘republican,’ 
and ‘patriot,’ and it is amusing to see the storm that they 
always called down on the head of him, who unluckily 
happened to use them in conversation. 

Johnson has also been accused of intolerance in religion. 
His opinions were those of the high church in all their 
exclusive, and somewhat persecuting spirit ; but this illib- 
erality, seems to have been softened in the latter part of 
his life, when we find him more than once acknowledg- 
ing his respect for the merits of the dissenters. What- 
ever we may think of Johnson’s narrowness and bigotry, 
it is impossible to doubt his honesty and conscientiousness. 
His hostility to popular opinions, arose from a firm belief 
in the inability of man to govern himself, and of the ne- 
cessity of a strong government, to preserve the solid ad- 
vantages of internal quiet and law. A struggle against 
small tyrannies for the principle merely, was in his opin- 
ion, insubordination, and a restlessness of all government, 
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and to be punished as such. When zealously supporting 
the prerogative, or inculcating respect for rank, we have 
no reason to accuse him of being influenced by the hope 
of patronage. 

In receiving as his true sentiments, the doctrines laid 
down in his conversations, some caution is necessary. He 
was accustomed to view conversation as an arena for the 
encounter of wit and argument, and accordingly he did 
not consider so much the colour of the banner under which 
he fought, as the manner in which he supported it. The 
statement of a proposition he regarded as a challenge, 
inviting him to overthrow it if possible: and his natural 
love of contradiction, and of argument, disposed him to 
accept it. It would be unfair, therefore, to number among 
his real sentiments, the opinions then expressed : for there 
was scarcely any doctrine, for or against which, he could 
not be incited to argue, by a well-timed exhibition of oppo- 
sition or support. Can we believe, that Johnson—when 
defending popery, purgatory, the confessional, masses for 
the dead, and the worship of images; or advocating the 
revival of the inquisition, the use of torture, and the union 
of the civil power with the church to punish heretics, and 
other doctrines equally abhorrent to humanity, and opin- 
ions before expressed by him—wished to be considered in 
any other light, than as a debater, who attaches himself 
to the weakest side of a question, in order that his powers 
of ingenuity and sophistry, may be the more conspicuous ? 

We cannot leave, the character of Johnson without 
pointing to one of its deeper shades: we allude to the 
gloom which brooded over the latter part of his life. It 
was this that drove him into society, and made, in his 
solitary hours, even the placid and talkative dulness of Bos- 
well a desirable relief. Johnson flushed with the excitement 
of conversation, and in the proud career of successful argu- 
ment, contrasts strangely, with Johnson sunk in the depths 
of melancholy, and struggling alone with mental anguish. 
This habitual depression, was undoubtedly owing to con- 
stitutional tendencies, brought out by early hardships, and 
morbidly excited by disease ; to it also, either as a cause 
or effect, several of his opinions may be referred. His 
religion was of the most gloomy kind, filled with forebo- 
dings, and in which fear rather than hope predominated. 
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He exercised a rigid review of his own actions, often re- 
curring to the most minute circumstances with a sternnessof 
self-reprehension amounting to superstitious weakness. 
The fear of death oppressed him with unaccountable terrors; 
he never alluded to it without the greatest emotion ; he 
would not allow it to be mentioned in his presence, and 
when accidentally mentioned, he could not disguise his 
horror. 

Such was Dr. Johnson, the great, and the good ; strongly 
marked with the imperfection to which all men are subject, 
and gifted with genius, such as has rarely fallen to the lot 
of any. His oddities, and his eccentricities, will often 
provoke a smile, and his weaknesses, his peevishness, his 
rudeness, and his superstitions, awake in the reader, a 
feeling of commiseration: yet if little infirmities, can be 
balanced by the rarest and most splendid powers of mind, 
and the faults of manner, be atoned for, by virtues of the 
heart, these sentiments must be speedily swallowed up in 
admiration of him, as a thinker and writer, and profound 
respect for him asa man. When we look at the extraor- 
dinary combination which he presented, of transcendant 
powers, we feel that it is no extravagance to say, that we 
may as soon expect another Johnson as another Shaks- 
peare. Ss. P. J. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


With this number, the connection of the present Senior class with the 
Nassau Monthly terminates. In thus severing the tie that has for a time 
bound us to our readers, we feel that we should do injustice to our ferlings, 
as well as subject ourselves to the charge of want of courtesy and respect 
to them, did we not indulge in some expression of those sentiments, that 
are proper to the occasion. 

It is always @ painful task to speak the last farewell, for we are always as 
unwilling to break old connections as we are to form new ones. The mind 
does not easily admit to its deep recesses every wayward foot, but 
once admitted, it retains the beloved visitor with pleasure and tenacity. No 
less naturally do we become attached to those with whom we have associated. 
The kindly affections of the heart seek for objects upon which they may 
lavish their rich sympathy, and he that has no one for whom he feels a regard, 
is unworthy the name of man, and does violence to the better feelings of his 
nature. Man isa social creature, and whether he is under the softening 
influence of intelligence and civilization, or roams the dense forest or barren 
desert, scarcely less wild than the untamed animals on which he preys, he is 
alike subject to those tender emotions, that constitute his superiority over the 
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brute creation, and the badge of immortality. He feels that he is not made 
simply for his own enjoyment, and ever seeks the responsive heart that will 
beat in hallowed unison with his own, whether its chords are strung to the 
lively strains of bliss or the plaintive melody of woe. When the morning 
stars sang together, the normal paradise of Eden, with all its charms as it 
came fresh from the hands of the Creator, was not a sufficient compensation, 
for the absence of our great mother, and though we have fallen from the state 
of pristine purity, still—* it is not good for man to be alone.” But, though 
these affections remain, yet,in the present state of things, the objects upon which 
they are expended cannot always be the same, new ones arise to fill the places 
occupied by the old, and they in their turn yield to others, for there is nothing 
permanent. Friendships are formed only to be broken, and there is no tie so 
strong or sacred, which Time with his ruthless weapon cannot sever. Thus 
it is with us. The communion we have held with our readers through the 
pages of the Monthly, has not been as intimate as that enjoyed in the social 
intercourse of life, yet it has been sufficient to endear them te us. With 
many af them we have long thus commingled, and with the interests of all 
we have identified ourselves, and feel as though we were now parting with 
old associates. In looking back upon the connection, we might be justly 
charged with cynicism, were we not to feel grateful for the degree of favour 
with which our incipient lucubrations have been received. Without being 
unduly solicitous, we have not been indifferent or undesirous of the good 
opinion of the reading public, and that good opinion has not been lacking. 
We aimed not at great things, but the object we set before us nas been succes- 
fully attained, and we feel amply rewarded in our success, for whatever of 
time or trouble, it has subjected us to, in our editorial capacity. When the 
undertaking was commenced, many, having the fate of similar enterprises 
before them, were skeptical as to its success, and seemed disposed to consider 
it as rather chimerical and impracticable. Its progress has, we trust, remo- 
ved their doubts as tothe past ; the prospects of the future are no less encour- 
aging, and we may indulge the expectation that it will increase in 
bility and usefulness, and be long an ornament to our venerable and beloved 
institution. 

To our immediate successors we resign our charge, with unlimited con- 
fidence, with the assurance that the banner we have unfurled to the breeze of 
popular favor, will be competently and nobly sustained. We need hardly 
add that we wish them every success in their undertaking, and with the hope 
that Ichabod may never be inscribed over the pages of our bantling, we bid 
them God-speed, and our readers —farewell. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Americanus may well call his “ Collegiate Degrees,” an “ absurd relic of 
barbarism ;” it is in fact too barbarous to publish. 

The “ Book Worm,” is rather frothy. 

“ Contemplation,” by “Junius,” displays considerable of the “ Limae La- 
bor,” but is more suitable for the province of philology than literature. 

We should like to publish the “Greek Poem,” by our “ Athenian Corres- 
pondent ; but as it would be unintelligible to the general reader, and perhaps 
to some classical one, we are compelled to decline. The smoothness of the 
rhythm, amply vindicates the modern Greek from the charge that is often 
made, of its being a “ barbarous dialect :” the sentiments afford no less pleas- 
ing indication of modern Greek talent. 

Want of room, prevents us from noticing other communications. 











